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Introduction 

The Abrahamic Covenant is one of the central covenants of Scripture, as it is the covenant 
by which the ultimate salvation of the nations of the earth is brought about.’ God outlines His 
promises to Abraham in Genesis 12:1-3, with the formal covenant ceremony covered in Genesis 
15:1-21, and with additional reiterations of the covenant promises in Genesis 17:1-22 and 
Genesis 22:15-18. In Genesis 12:1-3, one of the promises God made to Abraham was to make of 
Abraham a “Great Nation.” However, the answer to who comprises this “Great Nation” of 
Genesis 12 is debated. Some scholars who adhere to a supercessionist reading of the biblical text 
interpret the “Great Nation” as a new people of God that replaces national, territorial, ethnic 
Israel.” Other scholars who offer an alternative position to a supercessionist reading of the 
biblical text interpret the “Great Nation” as specifically Abraham’s physical offspring in national, 
territorial, ethnic Israel. 

This paper presents a non-supercessionist reading of the Abrahamic Covenant in Genesis 
12:1-3. It will examine the biblical text and the context surrounding Genesis 12:1-3 (specifically 
Genesis 12:1-9) and affirm that the fulfillment of the Abrahamic Covenant is Abraham’s physical 
offspring in national, territorial, ethnic Israel. An exegesis of the Hebrew text of Genesis 12:1-9 


is also presented. 


l- K.A. Mathews, Genesis 11:27-50, New American Commentary (Nashville: B&H, 
2005), 105. 


? One scholar who affirms a supercessionist reading concerning the “Great Nation" is 
William Dumbrell. Please see the author’s previous paper “An Analysis of William Dumbrell and 
the ‘Great Nation’ of the Abrahamic Covenant” for an understanding on Dumbrell’s position on 
the Abrahamic Covenant. 
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New Translation 
Below is the author's translation of Genesis 12:1-9: 
1. The LORD said to Abram, “go forth from your land, from your relatives, and from the 
house of your father, to a land I will show you. 
2. And I will make of you a great nation, and I will bless you, and I will make your name 
great, and you will be a blessing.’ 
3. And I will bless those who bless you, and I will curse him who curses you, and in you, 


all the families of the land will be blessed." 


* This is listed in the diagram by the author as part of the promise, whereas Gentry and 
Wellum in Kingdom Through Covenant take this as a second command. 
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4. Abram went, as the LORD had spoken to him, and Lot went with him. And Abram was 
seventy-five years old when he went out of Haran. 

5. Abram took Sarai his wife and Lot his brother’s son, and all of their possessions they 
had acquired, and the people they had made their own in Haran, and they went out to go to the 
land of Canaan, and they came into the land of Canaan. 

6. And Abram passed through the land to the place of Shechem, to the oak of Moreh, and 
the Canaanite was then in the land. 

7. And the LORD appeared to Abram and said, “to your offspring I will give this land." 
And he built an altar there to the LORD who appeared to him. 

8. He moved on from there to the mountain, east of Bethel, and pitched his tent, Bethel 
toward the sea* and Ai to the east. There he built an altar to the LORD, and he called upon the 
name of the LORD. 


9. And Abram journeyed, continuing to journey to the Negev.? 


Syntactical Diagram 
The following is the author’s syntactical diagram put together using Logos Bible Software 


Version 9’s Canvas tool: 


^ Some translations translate “sea” as “west.” 


? Some translations translate “Negev” as “south.” 
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Textual Notes 
Genesis 12:2: The Samaritan Pentateuch substitutes m for neq], and the BHS re-points 


m7) in order to translate it “and it [your name] shall be (a blessing).” Wenham states that there is 


no need to re-point the verb, referencing Joüon that the imperative “expresses the same mood in 
the second person as the cohortative does in the first person." 

Genesis 12:3: Some manuscripts and versions render מקלליך‎ as a plural “those who curse 
you" instead of singular “him who curses you.” Wenham states that without vowel points, this 
could be a legitimate way to render the reading in the Masoretic Text.’ 

Genesis 12:6: The Septuagint adds sic tò vfjkog avtijs after “land” to add the phrase 
“throughout its length” to bring it into similarity with Genesis 13:17.° Additionally, while the 
basic definition of אלון‎ is “oak tree,” Jewish scholars feared this definition would be paralleled 
with אלה‎ or "terebinth" which was used in idol worship. Therefore, the Aramaic Targums 
translate the term as “plain” to avoid any idolatrous connotation.’ For mmm, the Syriac renders the 
term as “Mamre,” whereas the Septuagint has tv bwnAnv (“high”).'° Some of the Aramaic 
Targums use “teaching” (based on )’רה‎ or “vision” (based on (ראה‎ !! 

Genesis 12:7: The Samaritan Pentateuch, Septuagint, Syriac, and Latin Vulgate all add “to 
him” (19) after “said.” Additionally, the Septuagint adds “Abram” ( Appap) after “he.” 

Genesis 12:8: Wenham references Cross and Freedman concerning how the Samaritan 


Pentateuch uses the usual suffix for “his” (1) , whereas the Masoretic Text uses a more “archaic” 


> Gordon J. Wenham, Genesis 1—15, Word Biblical Commentary (Dallas: Word, 
1987), 266 The paper author expanded the abbreviations in the commentary for clarity. 


7 Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 266. 
* Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 267. 


? Abraham Tal, BHO Textual Commentary: Genesis (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 2015), Genesis 12:6. 


19 Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 267. 
11. Tal, BHO Textual Commentary: Genesis, Genesis 12:6. 


12. Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 267. 


an 


Literary Analysis 

Concerning the book of Genesis in its entirety, the book is derived from its Hebrew name 
myx a, which is commonly translated as “beginning.” Jewish and non-critical Christian scholars 
attribute authorship to Moses.'^ Genesis is primarily composed in two major sections, with 
Genesis 1-11covering the beginning of creation and the history of the nations, with Genesis 12-50 
covering the history of the nation of Israel through its Patriarchs.P 

Genesis 12 serves as the transition point between the history of the nations and the history 
of the nation of Israel through its Patriarchs. Looking back on Genesis 10-11 and noting how the 
nations were formed and scattered throughout the earth due to the disobedience at Babel, God is 
creating a new nation, a “Great Nation” of His own choosing through one man: Abraham. 
Genesis 12:1-3 serves as God's first series of covenant promises to Abraham. Scholars who 
affirm a covenant with creation in Eden have also considered the nation of Israel through 
Abraham to be another “Adam,” carrying out God's mandate on creation tracing first through the 
Edenic Covenant next through the Noahic Covenant and finally to the Abrahamic Covenant. 
Genesis 12:1-9 is primarily a narrative with the covenant language embedded into Genesis 


12:1-3. After the giving of the Abrahamic Covenant, the rest of the passage focuses primarily on 


13. Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 267. 


14. R.K. Harrison, “Genesis,” in SBE (Revised), ed. Geoffery W. Bromiley (Eerdmans, 
1979-88), Volume 2, 431-32 Critical scholars attribute authorship to the Documentary 
Hypothesis based on Wellhausen, although such a discussion is outside the scope of this paper. 
The author of the paper adheres to a non-critical position that attributes Moses as the author of 
Genesis. 


15. L.A. Turner, “Genesis, Book Of,” in Dictionary of the Old Testament: Pentateuch, ed. 
T. Desmond Alexander and David W. Baker (Downers Grove: IVP, 2003), 350—58. 


16. Peter J. Gentry and Stephen J. Wellum, Kingdom Through Covenant: A Biblical- 
Theological Understanding of the Covenants (Wheaton: Crossway, 2018), 260—64. 


travel narrative into the land God has promised Abraham. A reiteration of the land promise in 
Genesis 12:7 and constructions of altars as a sacrifice to God in Genesis 12:7-8 reinforce some of 
the initial covenant promises in Genesis 12:1-3. 
Wenham offers the following structure of Genesis 12:1-9:' 
12:13 Divine promise to Abram 
4—6 Abram's journey from Harran to Canaan (Shechem) 
7a Divine promise 
7b Altar built by Abram 


8—9 Abram journeys from Shechem to Negeb 


Gentry and Wellum structure Genesis 12:1-9 by elaborating further on the covenant 
portion of Genesis 12:1-3: 
The Divine Word: Command and Promise 
12:1-3 Go (Command) 
1. I will make you into a great nation (Promise) 
2. I will bless you (Promise) 
3. I will make your name great (Promise) 
Be a Blessing (Command) 
1. I will bless those who bless you (Promise) 
2. I will curse him who curses you (Promise) 
3. In you all nations will be blessed (Promise) 
Abram's Response: Obedience 12:4—9 
1. Obedience 12:46 


17. Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 268. 


18. Gentry and Wellum, Kingdom Through Covenant: A Biblical-Theological 
Understanding of the Covenants, 267. 


2. Confirmation 12:7 


3. Obedience 12:8—9 


A modified hybrid of both structures provides the most logical method in which to 
structure Genesis 12:1-9: 

Genesis 12:1-3: God’s commands and promises to Abraham 

1. Go (Command) 

2. I will make of you a “Great Nation” (Promise); I will bless you (Promise); I will make 
your name great (Promise); You will be a blessing (Promise) 

3. I will bless those who bless you (Promise-Blessing); I will curse him who curses you 
(Promise-Curse); In you all the nations will be blessed (Promise-Blessing) 

Genesis 12:4-9: Abraham’s Response-Obedience 

4-6. Abraham’s journey from Haran to Canaan (Shechem) 

7. Divine promise; Altar built by Abraham 


8—9. Altar built by Abraham; Abraham journeys from Shechem to Negev 


Syntactical Description" 

Genesis 12:1: The passage beings with a narrative of God speaking to Abraham (717? ויאמָר‎ 
;ְאֶלדאָבְרֶם‎ The LORD said to Abram). The command of the Abrahamic Covenant follows (72777; 
go forth). The rest of the main verbs in Genesis 2:3 that comprise the command are, according to 
Wenham, “subordinate to the imperative ‘go’. Three elements of the command are given as to 
where Abraham should “go”: (pay man וּמִמּוֹלדתֵּךָ‎ 332; from your land, from your relatives, and 
from the house of your father). The first element of the promise is also given CIW WS WIIN; 


to a land I will show you). 


1 Refer to the Syntactical Diagram when reading this section. 


20 Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 275. 


Genesis 12:2: The promise continues with four additional elements: the “Great Nation” 
(9473 7132 wx}; And I will make of you a great nation), the first blessing (323283; and I will bless 
you), the “Great Name” (jh 777381; and I will make your name great), and the second blessing 
(5233 TI; and you will be a blessing). Some scholars take this as a future indicative and part of 
the promise as “you will be a blessing." Others such as Gentry and Wellum take this as an 
imperative and a second command as “be a blessing.””! Either translation seems possible, 
although the future indicative is more common among English translations.” God's promises of 
“I will" is the preferred rendering over translating the phrases as “I shall” according to Wenham 
who references Joüon by stating: “The cohortative following an imperative expresses 
consequence, ‘so that,’ or intention, ‘I will’ rather than ‘I shall? 

Genesis 12:3: The final promises of the Abrahamic Covenant are given, which comprise a 
“blessing sandwich" with a curse in-between. The verse begins with the blessing (773727 7272); 
And I will bless those who bless you) followed by the curse ר(‎ 17227; and I will curse him who 
curses you) followed by the final blessing (:npTNg ngsUn כל‎ 33 32325; and in you, all the families 
of the land will be blessed). The use of “him” in the curse is a collective singular.” The term 
"families" extends beyond an individual household and likely refers to the various nations of the 
earth.” 

Genesis 12:4: The narrative returns, with two clauses covering Abraham and Lot’s travel 


to the land God has promised to Abraham (0528 721; Abram went; and לוט‎ ins 7127; and Lot went 


21- Gentry and Wellum, Kingdom Through Covenant: A Biblical-Theological 
Understanding of the Covenants, 267. 


22. This will be discussed further later in the paper. 
25 Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 266. 


24. William David Reyburn and Euan McG Fry, A Handbook on Genesis, UBS Handbook 
Series (New York: United Bible Societies, 1998), 275. 


25 Reyburn and McG Fry, A Handbook on Genesis, 275. 


10 
with him). Two background clauses are included in the verse. The first follows “Abram went” to 
show Abraham’s obedience to the command to “go” in Genesis 12:1 (mim Y?w 727 VËN; as the 
LORD had spoken to him). Mathews notes how both portions of the narrative (Genesis 12:1 and 
Genesis 12:4) begin with a verb form of “go” in his structure.’ The second follows “and Lot 
went with him" providing some background concerning the age of Abraham (m3? Wan772 O72N) 
gA בְּצַאתֵוֹ‎ TW o-yaw); And Abram was seventy-five years old when he went out of Haran). 
Wenham references Anderson who?"considers this clause to be a Circumstantial Clause. 

Genesis 12:5: The verse primarily covers who and what accompanied Abraham on his 
journey, specifically the people and possessions taken on the journey. Three clauses cover the 
people taken on the journey אֶתשָרִי א‘(‎ Dqבַא‎ np; Abram took Sarai his wife; and ְאֶתדלוט‎ 
VAXTI; and Lot his brother’s son; and 1373 ;וְאֶת-הַנָּפְש אַשֶרדעָשוּ‎ and the people they had made their 
own in Haran). The other “people” are likely Abraham’s servants.”® After the “Lot” clause, the 
clause concerning the possessions taken on the journey are covered (3723 TWN DYTIN]; and 
all of their possessions they had acquired). The verse continues with Abraham and his entourage 
completing the travel from Haran to Canaan (:1922 אַרצה‎ NDI 135 ASIN 0222 3873; and they went 
out to go to the land of Canaan, and they came into the land of Canaan). 

Genesis 12:6: The verse overviews Abraham traveling through the promised land of 
Canaan (7782 0728 "33^; And Abram passed through the land), and the extent of how far 
Abraham traveled (a5w nipa Ty; to the place of Shechem; and myn TFN ;עד‎ to the oak of Moreh). 


Some additional background narrative concerning the pre-existing Canaanite residents concludes 


26. Mathews, Genesis 11:27—50, 107. 
21. Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 266. 


25 Reyburn and McG Fry, A Handbook on Genesis, 277. 
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the verse בָּאָרֶץ:)‎ TX 32250; and the Canaanite was then in the land). Wenham references Anderson 


T 


E 


who considers this clause to be a Circumstantial Verbless Clause.” 

Genesis 12:7: The land promise is reiterated to Abraham, beginning with another 
background narrative similar to Genesis 12:1 (5*5 na87?w n ym NP; And the LORD appeared to 
Abram and said). God makes it clear that it is Abraham's (physical) offspring who will inherit the 
land (ANT YANZ"DN JAX ;לְזרעך‎ to your offspring I will give this land). The first construction of an 
altar to God concludes the verse, which likely refers to Abraham affirming the land promise of 
the Abrahamic Covenant אַ7ִיו:(‎ ns nyv? nim hy 12; And he built and altar there to the LORD 
who appeared to him), with the covenant being further fleshed out later in the formal covenant 
ratification ceremony of Genesis 15:1-21. 

Genesis 12:8: The verse continues Abraham's travel narrative and the extent of the next 
phase of his travel (ok? npn 7797 nin phy; He moved on from there to the mountain, east of 
Bethel). Abraham settles for a moment in his travel, with the directions in which his tent was 
pitched is given (n1?2 ^yz בִּיתדאֶל מים‎ TYTN v and pitched his tent, Bethel toward the sea and Ai 
to the east). Some translations translate oh (literally *sea") as “west” instead to balance out the 
wording of the clause and to give the direction of the sea.?? The second construction of an altar 
occurs at this settlement, another possible affirmation of the land promise (nr? nar Dwy; 
There he built an altar to the LORD). Following the construction of the altar, Abraham calls upon 
God (:nyv ny/3 NIP"; and he called upon the name of the LORD). 

Genesis 12:9: Abraham's travel narrative continues, likely the full extent of Abraham's 
travels (:2333 vion 1122 nx yer; And Abram journeyed, continuing to journey to the Negev). 
The literal Hebrew term “Negev” (13333) is sometimes translated "south" by English translations 


to better indicate the direction in which Abraham traveled.?! 


29 Wenham, Genesis 1—15, 267. 
30. Reyburn and McG Fry, A Handbook on Genesis, 280. 


3 Reyburn and McG Fry, A Handbook on Genesis, 281. 
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Word Studies 

In order to present a non-supercessionist reading of the Abrahamic Covenant, four 
Hebrew word studies are discussed. First an in-depth examination of the “Great Nation” is 
offered, followed by how the “Great Nation” ties into the “land,” plus a definition on the 
“offspring,” finally concluding with how the “Great Nation” will be a “blessing” to the other 
nations that exist alongside this “Great Nation.” These four word studies conclude that it is the 
physical offspring of Abraham that comprise an ethnic, territorial “Great Nation.” 

The “Great Nation” (7173 437): The term for “nation” (ix) is primarily used for 
Gentile/pagan nations besides the nation of Israel. However, the term can also be used to refer to 
the nation of Israel (the physical offspring of Abraham).? The term is used in both a positive and 
negative sense with regard to the nation of Israel, and its positive/negative sense balance is used 
about evenly throughout the Old Testament.® Genesis 12:2 is the first use of ia in the Torah, with 
Deuteronomy 4:6 forming the other bookend to the use of ia throughout the Torah.*4 Most 
commentators and translations translate °13 as “nation.” 


"55 the term 


While some have used the translation “people” interchangeably with “nation, 
most commonly translated “people” in the Old Testament is not ‘ia but ny. ia refers to a group 
comprised of a specific “race, government, and territory” according to Clements and 


Botterweck.*© ia, especially when used in the context of God's promises, is, according to Vine, “a 


32. Thoralf Gilbrant, ed., Complete Biblical Library Hebrew-English Dictionary 
(Springfield: World Library, 1996), 1504 "ia. 


3* Taken from a search when the term ia refers to the Israelites in Logos Bible Software. 
Version 9 used. 


34. Gilbrant, Complete Biblical Library Hebrew-English Dictionary, 1504 "i. 


35: Claus Westermann, Continental Commentary: Genesis 12-36 (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1995), 149 Westermann is one scholar who translates גוי‎ as “people.” 


36 Ronald E. Clements and G. Johannes Botterweck, “Goy "ix," in Theological Dictionary 
of the Old Testament, Edited by Helmer Ringgren. Translated by John T. Willis (Grand Rapids, 


13 
unit with respect to origin, language, land, jurisprudence, and government.’ The term oy is a 
more loosely grouping of “people” versus a formal “nation” found in ,גוי‎ although ay can refer to 
Israel as a group and can be used in a sense of covenant.?? Gilbrant defines ny as “kinsmen, 


99 cc 


relatives or members of a tribe,” “citizens of a city,” “inhabitants of the earth,” or “people unified 


by religion.’ 


ny occasionally is used in a sense that includes political or territorial connotations 
to 3? However, the emphasis of ny is on “centripetal unity and cohesiveness,” whereas the 
emphasis with ia is specifically “territory and government” according to Westermann.” "3 goes 
not have a personal sense, while ny does, plus גוי‎ is also used at times in conjunction with 
“kingdom” (12222). גוי‎ denotes an actual formal “nation,” whereas ay is more of an informal 
grouping of “people.” 

The choice of גוי‎ versus עם‎ in the Abrahamic Covenant is deliberate. The choice affirms 
that the “Great Nation” of the Abrahamic Covenant refers to a specific political and territorial 


sense.” God is not merely making of Abraham a “Great People” (ny). He is making of Abraham a 


“Great Nation" (73), a specific nation that exists alongside other nations.” 


MI; Cambridge, UK: Eerdmans, 1977), 428. 


37. W.E. Vine, Merrill F. Unger, and William White Jr., Vine’s Complete Expository 
Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words (Nashville: Nelson, 1996), 159. 


38. W, Von Soden and E. Lipiński, “Am ny,” in Theological Dictionary of the Old 
Testament, Helmer Ringgren Edited by G. Johannes Botterweck, and Heinz-Josef Fabry (Grand 
Rapids, MI; Cambridge, UK: Eerdmans, 2001), 171—75. 

3°. Gilbrant, Complete Biblical Library Hebrew-English Dictionary, 6194 ny. 


4°. Vine, Unger, and White Jr., Vine’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New 
Testament Words, 174. 


^- Jenni Westermann, Ernst Westermann, and Claus Westermann, Theological Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1997), 913. 


42. E.A. Speiser, “‘People’ and ‘Nation’ of Israel,” JBL 79 (1960): 157-63. 
https://www.jstor.org/stable/3264466 Accessed: October 23, 2019 


^ E. A. Speiser, Genesis: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Anchor Yale Bible (New 
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Scholars who conclude a supercessionist reading of the Abrahamic Covenant (such as 
Dumbrell) hesitate when approaching ix in Genesis 12:2. Dumbrell makes a series of unique 
hermeneutical moves such as emphasizing the use of גוי‎ to refer to other nations in contrast to 
Israel? and exaggerating the positive/negative balance of "i3 to refer to Israel in favor of the 
negative sense of ia to refer to Israel (whereas the distribution between the two is about even).*° 
Additionally, reading back the New Testament into the Abrahamic Covenant or stretching 
typology in order to redefine °ix as something besides an ethnic and territorial “nation” is usually 
proposed by scholars who conclude a supercessionist reading of the Abrahamic Covenant (such 
as Dumbrell as he reads back Revelation 21-22 into Genesis 12:2 to redefine Israel ultimately as 
an eschatological “redeemed society" that displaces a national, territorial, ethnic physical 
offspring of Abraham).*” 

Contrary to a supercessionist reading of the Abrahamic Covenant, in Genesis 12:1-3, God 
is promising to make of Abraham a “Great Nation.” The choice of גוי‎ ("nation") versus ny 
(“people”) specify that the physical offspring of Abraham will comprise this “Great Nation,” 
because this “Great Nation” is a specific ethnicity. It also includes a specific government and a 
specific land. This “Great Nation" will also be a blessing to the other nations of the world, 
affirming that this is a specific “nation” and not a mere loosely grouping of “people.” 

The “Land” (7787): In Genesis 12:1, God promises to give to Abraham a land which God 


will show Abraham. The land promise ties into the promise to make of Abraham a “Great 


Haven; London: Yale University Press, 2008), 86. 


“4. Victor P. Hamilton, The Book of Genesis, Chapters 1—17, New International 
Commentary on the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 371. 


45. William J. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation: An Old Testament Covenant Theology 
(West Ryde, Australia: Paternoster, Authentic Publishers, 2013), 75. 


46. William J. Dumbrell, The Faith of Israel: A Theological Survey of the Old Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 28. 


47. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation, 75. 
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Nation” (the “Great Nation” promise immediately follows the land promise). Swanson defines 
the Genesis 12:1 sense of yay (“land”) as "specific large areas of the earth where distinct cultures 
or kingdoms dwell."* In Genesis 12:7, God reaffirms the land promise to Abraham, and 
specifically states that “to your offspring I will give this land.” Wright discusses the Genesis 17:7 
use of אֶרֶץ‎ as a “divine gift" and places the Abrahamic Covenant within the context of the 
disobedience at Babel by stating “after the debacle of Babel, God's response is the covenant with 
Abraham, which...includes the promise of specific land to his people."? With God promising to 
make of Abraham a “Great Nation" that requires a specific “land,” and with God promising the 
land to the offspring of Abraham, God's promise to make of Abraham a “Great Nation" is not 
merely an eschatological “worshipping community" comprised of any loose grouping of 
individuals, but the “Great Nation" is specifically comprised of the physical offspring of Abraham 
in an ethnic, territorial *Great Nation." The land God has promised to Abraham is an actual land 
that is literally "God's country.” 

“Offspring” (333): Various scholars affirm that Jy7t should refer to the offspring of 

Abraham. HALOT renders זרעך‎ as the “offspring, descendents of Abraham.”°° Hamilton renders 
רע‎ as “descendents” pertaining to the Patriarchs.?! Preuss also affirms that the land will be given 


to the descendents of Abraham.? Is this “offspring” or “descendents” truly a physical offspring? 
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The second instance of the Abrahamic Covenant in Genesis 15:3 affirms Abraham lamenting his 
lack of physical offspring to God in which God promises to give Abraham physical offspring. 
Hamilton affirms the physical offspring of Abraham as the one to whom the land is given when 
he states: “The heir will be Abram’s own seed.’ Westermann looks forward to the nation of 
Israel being the one who inherits the land and fulfills the land promise. He specifically ties the 
land promise to the physical offspring of Abraham as the “Great Nation” of Genesis 12:2.%4 
translations render 7973 as a future indicative “you will be a blessing.” This categorizes the term 
as part of the promises. Gentry and Wellum citing Matthews renders 7372 as an imperative by 
stating: “The use of the imperative instead of an imperfective verbal form heightens the certainty 
of the promise.’ Gentry and Wellum also appeal to Williamson's support for using the 
imperative due to Williamson’s comparison of Genesis 12:2 with Genesis 17:1 by stating: 
While modern English translations clearly favour the former, most recent studies support 
the latter...Support for reading the verb as a second divine command may be found in 
Genesis 17:1b, in which a similar construction...is found, and here the verb undoubtedly 
retains its imperative force...Further support for retaining the imperative reading can be 
adduced from the fact that both imperatives in Genesis 12:1—3 are directly followed by 
cohortatives—a construction that normally expresses purpose or result. This categorizes 
the term as part of the commands instead, in which it would be translated “be a blessing.” 
The author of this paper proceeded with the traditional English translation of “you will be a 
blessing,” although either a future indicative or imperative sense could be utilized whether the 
translator discerns the term should be categorized as one of the promises or one of the commands. 


(“blessed”) in Genesis 12:3. There are two options: passive “be blessed" or reflexive “bless 


Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans, 1980), 150. 
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themselves.”°° Westermann renders 13721) with a passive sense “by you shall all the families of 
the earth gain blessing.”°’ HALOT renders 35333) with a somewhat reflexive sense “wish on 
oneself a blessing.’ Gentry and Wellum state that while both are valid translation options, they 
appeal to Williamson who argues against a reflexive form of the term and concludes that the 
passive form should be preferred.” The passive form seems to make the most likely and logical 
translation sense, since the reflexive form makes for an awkward translation. 

One important element to keep in mind is that God promises to bless all of the nations 
through Abraham. Since God is also promising to make of Abraham a “Great Nation,"this “Great 
Nation" comprises the physical offspring of Abraham in an ethnic, territorial sense that exists 
alongside all of the other nations of the earth, while remaining a separate entity from these other 


nations. This nation becomes a nation among the nations. 


Rhetorical Analysis 
Abraham is the primary figure in the Genesis 12 narrative. He is, according to 
Williamson, “one of the most important figures portrayed in the Pentateuch."^ Abraham's travel 


from Haran to Canaan is in obedience to the command of God given in the Abrahamic Covenant. 
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God promises that Abraham will become a “Great Nation,” be given a promised land, and will 
“be a blessing" that extends throughout the nations of the earth.®' 

Abraham's obedience to God is a clear indicator of Abraham's character of faith. He left 
his homeland and traveled by faith to the land promised by God.” Abraham's faith and his 
obedience in God causes a scholarly discussion as to whether the Abrahamic Covenant should be 
considered unconditional or conditional, as classifying the conditionality of the Abrahamic 
Covenant influences the ultimate interpretation of whether the covenant can be nullified by a 
future disobedience on the part of Israel. Dean proposes an unconditional position on the 
Abrahamic Covenant as a whole. While he does not see a fully-developed covenant in Genesis 
12, he argues that the foundation of a covenant is in place, and that God had already fulfilled his 
promises to Abraham before Abraham left Haran.™ Hasel takes a conditional view of the 
Abrahamic Covenant. While not heavily discussing Genesis 12, he argues that Genesis 17, 18, 
and 26 affirm a condition of obedience in order for the Abrahamic Covenant to remain in effect.™ 
Niehaus affirms a hybrid approach to the Abrahamic Covenant that it is both unconditional from 
the grace of God, but that it is also conditional through Abraham's obedience, especially when the 
covenant is fleshed out in Genesis 15.9 Dean's view makes the most sense especially in light of a 
non-supercessionist reading of the “Great Nation" of the Abrahamic Covenant. While an 
unconditional reading of the Abrahamic Covenant is most likely with God fulfilling his promises 


to Abraham regardless of Abraham's response, Abraham still responds to God in faith and 
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obedience to the commands of God’s covenant with Abraham which jump starts God’s working 


on Abraham’s behalf to receive the covenant promises. 


Interpretation 

Genesis 12:1: Genesis 12 transitions the book from the history of the nations to the history 
of the nation of Israel, beginning with God’s call to Abraham (the first instance of the Abrahamic 
Covenant). God commands Abraham to go forth from his land, his relatives and his father’s 
household, while promising to give to Abraham a land that He will show him. 

Genesis 12:2: The majority of the promises of the Abrahamic Covenant comprise this 
verse. God promises to make of Abraham a “Great Nation,” which is comprised of Abraham’s 
physical offspring in an ethnic, territorial nation of Israel. God also promises to make Abraham’s 
name great, that God will bless Abraham, and that Abraham will be a blessing (with some 
scholars interpreting Abraham’s blessing as another command). 

Genesis 12:3: God promises Abraham a “blessing sandwich” with a curse in between. 
God promises to bless those who bless Abraham and curse him (collectively those) who curses 
Abraham. All of the families (the nations) of the earth will be blessed through Abraham, in which 
God is delivering salvation to all of the nations through Abraham. 

Genesis 12:4: Abraham obeys God’s commands by leaving his home land (Haran). He 
takes Lot with him, and Abraham’s age (seventy-five) is also given in the passage as a 
background. 

Genesis 12:5: Abraham’s people and possessions taken with him on the journey is the 
primary focus of the verse. Abraham took his wife Sarai, his brother’s son Lot, their people 
(servants), as well as all of their possessions. The narrative of Abraham’s travel from Haran to 
Canaan completes the verse. 

Genesis 12:6: Abraham’s travel throughout the promised land is covered in this verse, 
specifically Abraham’s travel to the place of Shechem and the oak of Moreh. The pre-existence of 


the Canaanite dwellers in the land as a background completes the verse. 
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Genesis 12:7: God reaffirms the land promise to Abraham by appearing and promising to 
give the land Abraham is traveling throughout to Abraham’s offspring, which is Abraham’s 
physical offspring comprising the future nation of Israel. Abraham builds an altar to God in 
affirmation of the land promise. 

Genesis 12:8: Abraham travels east of Bethel and settles down for a moment by pitching 
his tent between Bethel on the west (toward the sea) and Ai in the east. He again builds an altar to 
God in affirmation of the land promise and again calls upon God. 

Genesis 12:9: The extent of Abraham’s journey to the south (Negev) finishes out the 


narrative. 


Conclusion 

Genesis 12 is the first instance of God’s covenant with Abraham. God promises to make 
of Abraham a “Great Nation,” which, contrary to scholars who conclude a supercessionist reading 
of the biblical text by attempting to form a unique definition of the “Great Nation,” is Abraham’s 
physical offspring in an ethnic, territorial nation of Israel. God also promises to bless Abraham, 
make Abraham’s name great, bless those who bless Abraham, curse those who curse Abraham, 
and make Abraham a blessing to all the nations of the earth. 

Abraham obeys God’s commands to go forth from his country to the land God has 
promised him. He travels from Haran to Canaan and travels throughout the land, settling twice to 
construct an altar to God, once where God reaffirms the land promise to Abraham’s offspring. 
Genesis 12 and the Abrahamic Covenant is at the heart of the various biblical covenants, as it is 
through Abraham that God blesses and brings salvation to all the nations of the earth, through the 


nation of Israel and ultimately through Israel’s Messiah, Jesus Christ. 
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